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The Hebrews received their supreme revelation of God in the 
desert of Sinai. Did the locality of this revelation influence its form .' 
So some have thought. The conception which the sons of Israel 
entertained of Jehovah was certainly intensified by the physical 
aspects of that sombre and bleak region. According to the principle 
of contrast, the influence of which has been observed in the prophetic 
writings, we find emphasized by Moses those benevolent and tender 
attributes of the Lord which the circumstances of the people seemed 
to require. Over against the great and terrible wilderness stands the 
majestic figure of " the Lord your God " that " bare thee, as a man doth 
bear his own son" (Deut. 1:31). While we may not allow that the 
idea of God entertained by Israel was in any sense developed by this 
desert life, it is an interesting study to note how the idea itself was 
portrayed, energized, and made particularly impressive in the midst 
of the sterile wastes and gloomy heights of Horeb. 



It is gratifying to observe signs which indicate that an interest 
in Bible-study is continually spreading among all classes of Christians. 
Some suggestions in a recent editorial note in the STUDENT bearing 
upon the pastor's relation to his people as a teacher of the Bible have 
called forth some responses which show that not a few among the 
ministry are awake to their responsibilities and opportunities in this 
matter. Several pastors have set apart one Sunday monthly upon 
which they seek to lead their people into united and consecutive 
study of some book of the Scripture. The latest example of this 
endeavor is a pamphlet of twenty pages entitled " Popular Studies and 
Sermons in explanation of eleven chapters of Romans ;* being a new 



* By Rev. Sidney Strong, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
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method of combining expository preaching with individual Bible study 
on the part of the Members of the Congregation." Such an ideal is 
eminently proper and seasonable. To make any Scripture epistle or 
psalm or prophecy rise from a dead and useless quiescence in the 
pages of Holy Writ to a lively and fruitful activity in the life of living 
men is to do an incalculably helpful service. These writings are the 
words not of man but of God. The pastor who stirs up his people to 
study for themselves these divine oracles brings human souls into vital 
relations to eternal and superhuman realities. Who can measure the 
result .' What work has in it more of real spiritual benefit ? What 
work is more in harmony with the purpose and design of the Chris- 
tian ministry ? Is any line of service more needed at the present day 
as a stimulus of right religious ideas or as a corrective of inadequate 
views and hurtful errors, than the study of the Bible in the church at 
large on a true method under the guidance of a wise pastor .? 



The suggestion was made in a recent editorial that perhaps the 
time had come for a reorganization of the American Institute of 
Hebrew on a broader basis. The suggestion seems to have met with 
favor in many quarters, if one may judge from the number and char- 
acter of the letters which it has called forth. And, after all, why not 
have an American Institute of Sacred Literature? 

i) An Institute which should aim to furnish instruction, not only 
in Hebrew and the cognate languages, but also in the Greek of the 
Septuagint and of the New Testament; instruction, moreover, not 
only in linguistic and philological lines, but also in Biblical Literature, 
Biblical History, — in other words, the English Bible. 

2) An Institute which should organize certain rigid courses of 
study in these subjects, raise the standard of Bible-study, which is 
to-day confessedly so low, and impart a stimulus all along the line of 
biblical work. 

3) An Institute which should give instruction (a) by Summer 
Schools established particularly for this purpose ; (b) by classes organ- 
ized in connection with other institutions; (c) by private classes 
organized under specially appointed teachers in various parts of the 
country ; (d) by correspondence, a method coming more and more 
into use as a most practicable means of teaching. 

4) An Institute which should hold examinations not only for 
those who have studied in the School of the Institute itself, but also 
for those who have studied privately, or in Sunday-school, or in nor- 
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mal classes, or in colleges or divinity schools ; these examinations to 
be held (a) in connection with the Summer Schools of the Institute ; 
(b) at various institutions of learning ; (c) by special appointment. 

5) An Institute, the work of which would in no case interfere 
with the work of existing institutions; which would rather supple- 
ment and strengthen that which is at present being done in so many 
ways. 

6) An Institute which would, in a word, encourage men to sys- 
tematic and thorough work ; show how this kind of work can be done, 
and, what is of great importance, give some sort of recognition for the 
work when done. 

There is not space, here, for even a meagre outline of such 
a work. Two questions, however, naturally present themselves : 
(i) Is it possible for any organization to provide courses of instruc- 
tion in the English Bible which would be satisfactory to all } If 
managed judiciously and conservatively, — and to succeed at all, 
this must be the character of the management, — there is no reason 
why all might not be satisfied. (2) Is not this very work being done 
by the Sunday-school, the theological seminary, and other agencies 
already in existence .■* No. Much is being done, but not enough ; 
£-ood work is doubtless being done, but there is a demand for some- 
thing better. The work proposed would exert a decided influence 
upon all that is being done. It would be not so much a new work, 
as an organizing of old work. Biblical work is to-day at loose ends. 
It needs stirring up, systematizing, elevating. 

The plan of an "American Institute of Sacred Literature" has 
been under consideration for a long time. Some of the most eminent 
of America's Bible students have given the plan their approbation. 
It may not be that the time for action has arrived ; it is nevertheless 
true that the question is one which deserves careful consideration. 
Such an organization is feasible ; it may be said that such an organiza- 
tion is a necessity ; if so, it will, sooner or later, come. 



